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Introduction 

Mainland Greece in the Early Mycenaean period (LH I— II) 
was home to a number of political centers competing for 
resources, power, and territorial control (Ch. 10, pp. 242— 
51). By the beginning of LH III the most successful developed into 
full-fledged states, political structures administered from central places 
of power. These central places are marked archaeologically by the mon- 
umental buildings we call palaces (Fig. 11.1; Ch. 11, pp. 261—4), and in 
most cases by administrative records inscribed on clay tablets in an early 
form of Greek. Recent scholars prefer "state" or the even more neutral 
"polity" (politically organized society) to the older term "kingdom," to 
avoid possibly misleading presumptions about internal political organi- 
zation. Palace-centered states were not universal in Mycenaean Greece; 
regions such as Achaea and Laconia apparently never developed a mon- 
umental center like Mycenae or Pylos. These areas may have continued 
to operate at the level of the Early Mycenaean village-centered societies, 
outside the control of any particular center; and indeed they benefited 
from the collapse of the palatial administrations ca. 1 190 bce, at the end 
of LH IIIB (Ch. 15, pp. 395, 397-9, 405-6). We do know something 
about a number of Late Mycenaean states, however, particularly those 
controlled from Mycenae and Tiryns in the Argolid, Thebes in Boeotia, 
Pylos in Messenia, and Knossos on Crete. 1 Our understanding of how 
these states functioned is greatest, of course, where we can bring both 
archaeological data and texts into play. On both counts Pylos and its 
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Messenian territory are best documented, so it will provide our path- 
way through the intricacies of Mycenaean politics and administration, 
supplemented by information from other centers. 2 

Palatial Centers 

The word "palace" is properly an architectural term referring to the 
monumental structure that defines and dominates the administrative 
center of a state. Often, however, the term is loosely applied to the 
central site as a whole ("Pylos is a palace") or to the administration 
that operated there ("the palace collected taxes"). These multiple uses 
stem from an ambiguity in the word. It is both an architectural label for a 
physical space, containing structures with a particular form, and a social 
term referring to a particular social entity, a configuration of political 
and economic power, focused on a single center with some degree 
of control over subordinate settlements within a more or less extensive 
territory. In this sense it is used broadly as a label for the range of societies 
that existed in Mesopotamia and the eastern Mediterranean, with which 
Cretan and mainland Greek palatial societies shared a generic similarity. 

Elements of the palatial social entity first appeared in the Early 
Mycenaean period, when competitive elites vied for power through 
the acquisition and display of exotic materials and knowledge (Ch. 10, 
pp. 244—50). In LH IIIA came the stabilization of a palatial social orga- 
nization and the institutionalization of power structures, formalized and 
materialized in the first monumental "palatial" buildings. It is tempting 
to see this "institutionalization" as a product of a more direct engage- 
ment with Cretan polities, particularly Knossos, where techniques of 
administration and statecraft developed much earlier (below, p. 312; 
Chs. 5, pp. 116-18; 7, pp. 173-9). We can legitimately refer to these 
more formal organizations as states, with an office-holder, the wanax 
(king), at their head. In contrast to the "Big Man" societies of the early 
Mycenaean period (Ch. 10, pp. 238—51), dependent on personal pres- 
tige and kinship connections, the office of wanax was more important 
than the particular individual who held it. From their palatial centers 
the wanaktes mobilized resources, human and material, to fulfill the 
needs of a political economy. 

Authority within these states operated both vertically, from the 
wanax through various levels of the elite with close ties to the center 
down to the myriad farmers and craftsmen that occupied the lower lev- 
els of society, and horizontally, over an extensive territory comprising 
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towns, villages, and hamlets of varying sizes. Although it is tempting to 
think of such territories as being bounded like those of modern states, 
there is no compelling evidence that boundaries were clearly fixed. 
Equally, we should not necessarily think of palace-controlled inter- 
ests as being continuous across entire regions; rather, palatial involve- 
ment seems to have varied depending on the type of activity (below, 
pp. 295-303). 

Finally, we should be aware of the fourth dimension, time. These 
states drew on their history as an element in supporting authority. 
The palatial buildings, as materializations of the political organization, 
acted as focal points for regular ceremonies involving feasting, sacrifice, 
and oral poetic performance (below, p. 298; Ch. 13, pp. 353-4). In 
this way, the social institution took physical form in a set of similar 
palatial structures throughout much of the "Mycenaean" world (Fig. 
11.1): the megaron (an axial building unit consisting of a main room 
with anteroom and/or porch) at its core, surrounded by storage and 
workshop space, bounded in many cases by monumental fortification 
walls, within a landscape containing monumental burials in tholos 
tombs (round domed tombs; Fig. 13.2) and, in some cases, public works 
such as roads or water-management systems (Ch. 11, pp. 268-9). The 
common design of mainland palaces shows that however independent 
the Mycenaean states were, they agreed on the proper setting and 
context for administrative power. Within the building complex, the 
axial arrangement of the megaron drew visitors toward the seat of 
authority: the throne emplacement found along the right-hand wall of 
the main hall at Pylos and Tiryns (PI. 11. 4) must have been for the 
wanax mentioned in the texts. 3 Towering citadel walls were added to 
most of the palace complexes during LH IIIB, surely for defense, but 
they also symbolized the king's power at a time when it may have been 
under threat (Ch. 15, pp. 388-9). 

Administrative Records 

The Mycenaean palaces were redistributive centers, into which com- 
modities moved from territory to center in the form of taxes, obligatory 
donations, trade, and gifts. Some goods were stored at the center; others 
may have passed into central control and been monitored there, though 
they did not actually travel (below, pp. 301—2). In turn, resources were 
then disbursed as payment or subsistence for workers, offered to deities, 
distributed to workers for specific jobs, and so on. Because the palace 
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dictated the commodities that traveled, and in what quantities, and con- 
trolled their modification into products, this economy is often termed a 
"command economy," and the process by which movement was man- 
aged "mobilization," a term that describes a subset of the broader range 
of practices termed "redistribution." However, the Linear B documents 
only cover those activities of interest to the palace, and scholars rec- 
ognize that much economic activity went on below or alongside the 
palatial economy (below, pp. 307-8). 

Palatial transactions were documented in the clay records kept by 
administrators at the palatial centers (Ch. 1, pp. 13-14). The arrange- 
ments attested by these documents were remarkably similar from state to 
state. This is the more interesting as they span more than two centuries. 
The earliest records from Knossos are from the Room of the Chariot 
Tablets, which probably date to early LM IIIA1; 4 the main archive there 
likely belongs early in LM IIIA2, though a minority still argue for a 
date in LM MB (below, pp. 310-11; Ch. 9, pp. 219-20). In any case, 
an inscribed stirrup jar found in the so-called Unexplored Mansion at 
Knossos, and a handful of tablets from Chania, clearly belong to LM 
MB, showing that the script was still in use on Crete then. 5 The earliest 
tablets yet found on the mainland come from an LH MA2 context at 
Mycenae. 6 Other groups of tablets from Mycenae and Thebes date to 
the middle and end of LH MB; those from Tiryns and Pylos fall at 
the end of that period. 7 Local historical conditions led to some differ- 
ences in the details of how each state operated — administration appears 
to have been more centralized at Pylos than at Knossos, for example 
(below, pp. 303-6) - but certain general points can be made about state 
interests and the officials who kept track of them. 

Officials in the Mycenaean State 

For most aspects of Mycenaean culture we rely wholly or partly on 
archaeological evidence, but one important type of information is avail- 
able only from the tablets: the names and titles of personnel. Useful as 
the documents are in this respect, though, many problems remain. It 
is not always clear what a title meant, for example, or just what its 
holder did. The supreme leader of the Mycenaean state was clearly a 
king; his title, wanax, appears in the Homeric epics meaning "lord," 
"master," as, for example, Agamemnon "lord of men." But the range 
of his powers and duties is not wholly clear. 8 He certainly presided over 
the administrative hierarchy that ran the state economy, and some goods 
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and craftsmen were designated "royal." But was he also a lawgiver, like 
ancient Sumerian and Babylonian kings? Was he a military commander 
who led troops into battle, like the Egyptian pharaoh or the king of the 
Hittites? The tablets, with their limited economic focus, reveal nothing 
of such matters. Indeed, the noun "wanax" itself appears only twenty 
times in the preserved corpus of over 5,000 Linear B tablets, and only 
two texts from Pylos show the king in an active role: on tablet Ta 711 
he appoints a da-mo-ko-ro, a provincial overseer (below, pp. 300-301), 
and on tablet Un 2 he participates in a ceremony - probably his own 
initiation - at the sanctuary site of pa-ki-ja-ne, Sphagianes. The lat- 
ter tablet lists barley, figs, animals, and other supplies for a banquet, 
and a number of similar texts have been recognized at Pylos, Knossos, 
and Thebes. 9 The association of the king with ritual feasting is further 
cemented by the trappings of the main megaron at Pylos (Room 6): an 
offering table near the throne, a libation channel beside it, and a mural 
behind it depicting pairs of men seated at tables and a lyre player enter- 
taining them (Ch. 1 3 , p. 3 5 3) . 10 In addition to his political and economic 
power, then, the wanax was also a religious leader, in the tradition of 
his Early Mycenaean predecessors, who gained authority through their 
control of organized religion and through emphasis on their own pow- 
erful ancestors (Chs. 10, pp. 244-6, 248-9; 13, pp. 339-40). Like the 
gods themselves he sometimes received offerings, for example of per- 
fumed oil; but this association does not require us to believe that he had 
divine status himself, or that the term wanax referred to deities as well as 
human rulers in the Mycenaean period, as it did in the Homeric epics. 

A number of other titled officials also figure in the tablets. 
Ranked second, to judge from his land holdings, was the lawagetas 
(or lawagertas), a title probably meaning "leader (or gatherer) of the 
people." 11 Various groups and individuals appear under his charge at 
Pylos and Knossos; these include rowers at Pylos (An 724), so one of 
his roles (but probably not the only one) was that of a military leader. 12 
The lawagetas and the wanax may each have presided over a ceremonial 
hall in the palaces; a subsidiary megaron with a central hearth has been 
found at both Pylos (Room 65) and Tiryns. 13 Below these principal 
leaders in the hierarchy were "Followers" (hequetat), who accompanied 
military contingents (Pylos An 657, etc., the so-called "o-ka" tablets) 
and evidently performed other functions as well. 14 Some appear on lists 
in the company of religious officials (Knossos Am 821, Pylos Es series) 
and one of the Pylos Followers (An 656) is named Diwieus ("Zeus- 
priest"); he is probably the same man as the Diwieus who collects bulls 
or oxen for sacrifice from the same types of military contingents (Cn 3) 
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and receives offerings along with another high-ranking individual and 
the god Poseidon (Es series). 

Scholars have applied the title "Collector" to another class of 
named members of the elite. There were four of these individuals 
at Pylos and at least twenty-five at Knossos; they are also identified 
at Mycenae, Thebes, and perhaps Tiryns. 15 In Pylos records they are 
associated with the term agora (a-ko-ra, probably meaning "collection") 
in the context of flock management and, in one instance, with the 
verb ageirei (a-ke-re, "[he] collects"). In the Knossos Linear B records 
dealing with the production of woolen textiles (below, pp. 305—6, 313), 
around 30% of the flock census texts list an individual who appears 
to have enjoyed the benefit from these flocks. There are fifteen of 
these individuals; management of the remaining flocks seems to have 
been a direct responsibility of the palace. "Collectors" have also been 
identified at other stages of textile production, notably as workshop 
owners, and in other areas of the palatial economy, such as perfumed 
oil production at Knossos, where the individual named Kyprios (ku-pi- 
ri-jo) may have been a prominent "Collector" of perfumed oil. It is thus 
possible that they were involved in acquiring and distributing exchange 
commodities. 16 

A fundamental key to their role is the fact that the "Collectors'" 
involvement was recorded on central documents. This indicates that 
they were not independent economic or political entities, but members 
of the ruling establishment at each Mycenaean state where they are 
attested. Some of the names occur in records from more than one 
Mycenaean center, so perhaps they belonged to an elite with common 
naming traditions, or, just possibly, to an inter-state ruling class (though 
when the dates of the tablets differ it is unlikely the same individuals 
are meant) . Another view, perhaps most plausible for the Knossos state, 
is that they were local elite members, distributed throughout the state, 
but more common at some distance from the center at Knossos (below, 
pp. 3 13-14). 17 

There are other titled officials, too, whose roles we understand 
even less well. The term g w asileus (qa-si-re-u) , for example, is clearly 
the predecessor of the word known from Classical Greek as a word 
for "king" (basileus). In Mycenaean times the word had no such 
resonance, and, in contrast to the single wanax, several g w asileis are 
mentioned; they serve as overseers of groups of workers, for exam- 
ple, bronzesmiths at Pylos (the Jn series of tablets), and of unspecified 
groups defined simply z%g l "asileia. They were more than just "foremen," 
however. On a Knossos tablet (As 15 16), g w asileis are listed alongside the 
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lawagetas, in charge of groups not much smaller than his, so their status 
may have been fairly high, even if their power was locally based. 18 Other 
titles are cryptic, though picturesque. What are we to make of figures 
described as "fig overseers" or "key bearers," officials attested in the 
districts that made up the Pylos state? Both were called on to contribute 
"temple bronze" to make weapons at Pylos (Jn 829). To judge from 
their company in landholding records, the latter were evidently reli- 
gious personnel (alongside those straightforwardly designated "priests" 
and "priestesses"), but their specific functions remain mysterious. 

This is a sampling of the kinds of central administrative person- 
nel whose existence would be invisible were it not for the Linear B 
documents. Yet even they omit to mention some figures well attested 
in Mesopotamian administrations, or those of later Greece. The title 
for the very individuals who wrote the documents — the "scribes" — is 
absent. A combination of textual content with archaeological context, 
however, informs our understanding of the administrative activities that 
went on in a palatial center. 

Administrative and Economic Activity 
in the Palaces 

As noted above (pp. 291-2), a variety of goods passed into and out of 
a Mycenaean palace and its administrative system. At Pylos much of 
the ground floor was devoted to storage, at least in the later part of 
LH IIIB (Fig. 12. 1). Rooms 7 and 8 compose the Archives Complex, 
where the great majority of the tablets were stored. Rooms 19-22 and 
60-62 are pantries full of crockery; large jars mark Rooms 23 and 24 as 
storerooms, and over 50 tablets found in Room 23 identify its contents 
as perfumed oil. Room 32 was better finished, with plastered floor and 
walls, but similar tablets and smaller painted oil jars were among its 
contents, showing that it had been converted to storage by the end of 
the palatial period. Another oil storeroom, Room 27, was an addition to 
the original plan, 19 as was the freestanding Wine Magazine (Rooms 104 
and 105), identified by the logogram WINE on clay sealings (lumps 
of clay impressed by a seal; Fig. 1.3) discarded there. Such conversions 
and additions of storage space may have been a response to economic 
constraints and/ or military threats in the course of the later thirteenth 
century bce. Similar developments took place at Mycenae and Tiryns, 
along with the extension of massive fortifications at those sites (Figs. 
11. 3, 11.4; Ch. 15, pp. 388-9). 
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Written records from Pylos complement the archaeological 
impression of an administration preoccupied with the storage and circu- 
lation of commodities and their transformation into finished products. 
As just noted, some tablets were actually kept with the goods to which 
they referred. The latest and largest addition to the Pylos palace was the 
Northeast Building (Rooms 93—100), in which almost eighty tablets 
and sealings were recovered, referring, among other topics, to leather 
work and chariot equipment. 20 These finds caused the excavator to 
identify the building as a workshop, but it may rather have been a 
subsidiary administrative unit and clearing house. 21 The Sa tablets refer 
to chariot wheels, some in need of repair; one was found here, the 
rest in the Archives Complex. We can readily imagine that records 
were made as chariot materials passed through the Northeast Build- 
ing, to be transferred eventually to the archive in the Main Building. 
Such activity would account for the unusually wide doorways in the 
Northeast Building. Similar clearing houses have been identified at 
Thebes, where the Of series records wool dispensed from a storehouse 
to workers elsewhere, and a group of sealings at another location marks 
the arrival of animals and other supplies for communal banquets. 22 At 
Mycenae, too, a group of four houses outside the citadel walls (the 
West House group or the Ivory Houses, Ch. 11, p. 266) probably 
functioned as a clearing house for goods moving in and out of the 
center. 23 

Workshops, particularly for exotic materials and items of exclu- 
sively palatial manufacture, did exist within the palaces, as archaeological 
evidence makes clear. At Thebes, for example, finds of worked, partially 
worked, and raw ivory, plus fragments of lapis lazuli and glass, demon- 
strate the working of these materials within the so-called "Kadmeion," 
or "palace of Kadmos." 24 At Tiryns, reexamination of glass debris pro- 
vides evidence for the working of molten blue glass there; the finished 
products were produced in the sort of stone molds attested particularly 
at Knossos and Mycenae. 25 Alongside the archaeological evidence, there 
are references in Linear B documents to specialist craftsmen such as the 
"blue glass worker" (kuwanoworgos) and the "gold worker" (khrusowor- 
gos), whereas Pylos Va 482 documents the assignment of ivory, probably 
in raw tusk form, for working. 26 The products of these workshops are 
illustrated in objects such as the ivory furniture legs from Thebes, or 
the ivory cylindrical pyxis (small box) found in a chamber tomb in the 
Agora of Athens, and are vividly described in the Pylos Ta series of 
tablets, an inventory of elaborate feasting equipment, including inlaid 
tables, chairs, and footstools, in storage in the palace. 27 
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J. Wright alter Travlos and Cotsen 



figure 12. 1. Plan of Pylos palace. After J. C. Wright, "Changes in Form and 
Function of the Palace at Pylos." In Pylos Comes Alive: Industry + Administration 
in a Mycenaean Palace, edited by C. W. Shelmerdine and T. G. Palaima. New 
York: Archaeological Institute of America 1984, fig. 2. Plan by James C. Wright. 
Courtesy of James Wright. 

Pylos is the only site at which a central Archives Complex (Rooms 
7 and 8) has been identified. Within this complex, it seems that infor- 
mation was received and recorded in Room 7; the tablets were stored 
for future reference (or, possibly, until the information was transferred 
to another less bulky medium; Ch. 1, pp. 12—13) m the adjacent, com- 
municating Room 8. Close to 800 of the 1,100 Linear B texts found at 
Pylos were recovered from these two rooms. This statistic, together with 
the broad range of topics covered, the fact that almost all summary doc- 
uments from Pylos occur here, and their conservation for consultation 
suggest that this pair of rooms functioned as a true "archive. " 

Some of these archived tablets monitor activities around the state, 
whereas others refer to goods and people at the center itself. This is 
clearly the case when a tablet begins with the place-name "Pylos" (thus 
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confirming the Mycenaean name of the site) or when no place name 
is given. The Pylos Aa texts, for example, list female textile workers at 
various locations; other place names are always specified, whereas the 
name Pylos may be included (Aa 61) or omitted (Aa 62). Similarly at 
Knossos, a series of documents listing chariots distinguishes between 
those at Knossos, with no place-name, and those at other subordinate 
centers, where the place-name is given (Phaistos, Kydonia, se-to-i-jd). 

Most of the commodities mentioned on the tablets belong to the 
elite sphere of society: perfumed oil, bronze, carved and inlaid furni- 
ture, decorated vessels, and the like. Specific examples of some goods 
(cloth; perfumed oil) are earmarked xenwia, "for xenwoi, foreigners," 
so presumably "for export," and others (cloth; chariot wheels) heque- 
sia, "for the Followers (hequetai)" (above, pp. 293—4). Other documents 
list foodstuffs and other supplies for ceremonial banquets, which are 
increasingly recognized as an important ritual element of Mycenaean 
culture (above, p. 293), and which took place at the palace itself and, 
seemingly, at various key places within the state. 29 The evidence for 
such ceremonies at Pylos is discussed in Ch. 13 (pp. 353—4); here we 
note that the location of one deposit of bones, on the floor of Archives 
Complex Room 7, suggests a role for palatial administrators in record- 
ing the proper fulfillment of such rituals. 

Administrative Officials and Activities 
outside the palaces 

Unfortunately little is known about the extensive towns around the 
palatial centers, although the majority of the urban population must 
have lived in them. Mycenae was the largest urban center in mainland 
Greece in the fourteenth and thirteenth centuries bce. Its continuously 
inhabited core area extended over 32 hectares (a hectare is 10,000 sq. 
m or about 2.5 acres) and its population perhaps reached 6,400. 30 Life 
in the Late Bronze Age Argolid must have had a distinctly urban feel, 
given the particularly dense concentration of prominent sites there, 
including not only the fortified sites of Mycenae, Tiryns, and Midea, 
but also Argos, Lerna, Nauplion, and Asine. The urban topography 
of Boeotian Thebes is difficult to reconstruct because of the substantial 
modern town that overlies it, but it might have been almost as extensive 
as Mycenae, perhaps 28 hectares. 31 In Messenia, the palatial structures 
at Pylos occupied about 2 hectares, and surface survey suggests that the 
surrounding town extended over a further 12—13 hectares at its peak in 
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LH IIIB. 32 3,000 is a reasonable population estimate for the total area. 
Thus the various towns differed in size to a degree similar to that of the 
palatial complexes themselves (Fig. 11.1). 

The territories subordinate to the various Mycenaean state cen- 
ters also varied considerably in size. The Argolid plain and the area 
surrounding it are less than 1 ,000 sq. km, and it is not clear how power 
was divided between the massive centers of Tiryns at its south end 
and Mycenae at its north; nor do we know the status of the citadel of 
Midea on the eastern side or Argos on the western. It may be that Myce- 
nae's interests extended further north through the Dervenaki pass into 
the Corinthia, the next province to the north, as indeed the Homeric 
"Catalogue of Ships" suggests when it attributes Tiryns and the Argolid 
to Diomedes and Mycenae and the Corinthia to Agamemnon. 33 On 
Crete, Knossos seems to have administered much of western and central 
Crete during LM IIIA1-2; identifiable place-names attested range from 
ku-do-ni-ja (Chania) in the west to pa-i-to (equivalent to Phaistos, but 
more likely referring to Ayia Triada at this period) in the south-central 
region (for another possibility see below, p. 3 14). 34 Knossian authority 
may have extended east over the Malia plain, but waned beyond the 
Lasithi massif. 35 The total area covered might have been 50—75% of the 
island of Crete, perhaps 4,000—6,000 sq. km. The area dominated by 
Boeotian Thebes is far less clear, but may have been more extensive 
still. Archaeological evidence alone would suggest it shared Boeotia 
(the modern prefecture is nearly 3,000 sq. km in area) with the major 
site of Orchomenos to the north, on the northern side of the Kopaic 
Basin, perhaps rather like Mycenae and Tiryns in the Argolid. How- 
ever, we do not know if Thebes or Orchomenos was responsible for 
overseeing the basin after it was drained and fortified in the LH III 
period, and the specialized fortress of Gla built. 36 We have no Linear 
B documents from Orchomenos, but the appearance in Thebes' Lin- 
ear B tablets of the place-names Amarynthos and Karystos, attested in 
the classical period on the island of Euboea (area over 4,000 sq. km), 
suggests that Theban interests may also have extended south and east. 

The most extensive information about administrative reach and 
hierarchy comes, again, from Pylos, which extended its control over 
approximately 2,300 sq. km., much of the modern province of Messenia 
(2,991 sq. km; Fig. 12.2). Archaeological evidence based on the number 
and size of surviving settlements suggests a population of about 50,000 
for the Pylian state. References in the Linear B documents to "this 
side of Aigolaion" and "beyond Aigolaion" (Ng 319, Ng 332) show 
that the state was divided into two administrative areas, conventionally 
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referred to by scholars as the Hither and Further Provinces. The divid- 
ing line, still obvious today, was evidently the mountain range referred 
to by the Roman-period writer Strabo as Aigaleon, which bisects the 
Messenian peninsula from northwest to southeast (Fig. 12.2; PI. 12. 1). 
The chief settlements of nine districts in the Hither Province and the 
seven or eight in the Further Province are listed in fixed order, pre- 
sumed to be geographical, on several tablets. It is also possible that 
the Further Province had its own capital at a place called Leuktron. 
Striking in the Pylos region is the absence of place-names attested in 
the area in later Greek history, like those attested in the Knossos and 
Thebes texts. This pattern is consistent with the greater abandonment 
of settlements in the region at the end of the Bronze Age (Ch. 15, 
P- 394)- 

Again, the Linear B tablets allow us to add nuance to provincial 
administration. In charge of each province was a da-mo-ko-ro; again the 
strict meaning is uncertain, but the first element of the word is clearly 
Greek. In the first millennium, damos meant "the community," "the 
body politic," and in our view this was likely the Mycenaean word for 
the administrative districts themselves (see also Ch. 13, p. 334). Good 
supporting evidence comes from Pylos Cn 608, listing the nine chief 
settlements of the Hither Province, where the people fattening pigs for 
festivals are termed opidamioi, "those in the damos." As an administrative 
entity the damos had its share of power and responsibilities. Explicitly at 
Pylos itself the word refers to the administrative group overseeing district 
land allocations, and some think it had only this restricted meaning 
(Ch. 13, p. 353). A dispute recorded on Pylos Ep 704 illustrates the 
authority of the damos. This series of texts refers to landholdings in the 
district of pa-ki-ja-ne, Sphagianes (also the location of a sanctuary, above, 
p. 293; Ch. 13, p. 349), their sizes expressed in amounts of seed grain 
required to sow them, which are said to carry an obligation to "work" 
(presumably, to cultivate the land). Line 3 of Ep 704 reads: "Eritha the 
priestess holds an o-na-to plot (a standard administrative allotment) of 
communal land from the damos, so much seed: GRAIN 38.4 liters." 
The dispute comes in lines 5 and 6: "Eritha the priestess holds and 
claims to hold an e-to-ni-jo plot for the god, but the damos says she 
holds an o-na-to plot of communal lands, so much seed: GRAIN 374.4 
liters." It seems that Eritha acknowledged only a small part of her 
holdings as subject to regular administrative obligations; she argued that 
the rest was exempt on grounds of its religious status. This dispute 
pits religious authority against the secular power vested in the damos - 
though the fact that this and similar tablets are part of the palace archive 
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reminds us that land tenure was ultimately under the control of the king's 
central authority. 

Presiding over each district was a koreter, with a deputy, the pro- 
koreter; the etymology of the title is obscure, but it clearly signifies a 
district mayor or governor, probably based at the district center, who 
must have been responsible for ensuring that communities met their 
obligations to the center (such as providing bronze, Pylos tablet Jn 829), 
perhaps actually assembling the goods contributed annually as taxes. The 
direct acquisition of commodities through taxation differed from the 
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mobilization of resources (wool, grain, oil, flax, etc.) for use in palatial 
production. 37 These commodities were acquired from different parts of 
the palatial territory, near or far, depending on ease of transportation for 
bulky commodities such as grain, or ecological factors in the case of flax. 
Taxation documents, on the other hand, record statewide mobilization 
of products. The Pylos Ma texts (PI. 12.2) offer the clearest example, 
although there is a similar set at Knossos, the Mc series. The Ma 
documents record, for each of the seventeen districts within Pylos's 
territory, assessments of six commodities in a fixed ratio to each other: 
7 : 7 : 2 : 3 : 1.5 : 150. For the purposes of this assessment, the districts 
in each of the provinces seem to have been organized into four groups 
with roughly equal tax burdens. Also, it seems that the assessment 
on the Further Province was higher than that on the Hither, reflecting 
either its larger area or, possibly, punitive measures on the more recently 
acquired region. 38 For each district we have just one of three types of 
texts: assessments, actual contributions (indicating any shortfall), and 
assessments with an indication of missing quantities from the previous 
year. 39 Unfortunately we can identify only two of the commodities with 
real confidence: a type of plain cloth garment, produced outside the 
palatial system and contributed as a finished item; and animal hides. 40 
All districts were asked to contribute all six commodities, suggesting 
that neither ecology nor transport restricted their availability. Occasional 
notes such as "the bronzesmiths do not give" show that tax breaks were 
available for districts whose members were contributing to the palatial 
economy in specific ways. 

The goods assessed were widely available, so compliance by the 
districts was probably more important to the center than acquisition of 
the commodities themselves: the taxation process was as much symbolic 
of palatial authority as it was practical. Equally, the fact that the center 
was claiming products of local, possibly domestic, economies indicates 
that it felt it could legitimately reach deep into individual communities, 
even if the acquisition of such basic products was mediated through 
district officials and assessed at district level. Two texts (Pylos Mn 162, 
Mn 456) that break down contributions of tax garments for specific 
communities within two of the state's districts support this notion. It 
is likely that the administrative "department" in the Southwest Area of 
the palace at Pylos handled the details of the acquisition and distribution 
of this commodity by the center. 41 

The power of the governors may have been local, but they repre- 
sented the central administration in their districts. Like people of even 
higher status they could hold plots of communal land (PY An 830), 
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and no doubt benefited from access to trade goods and other perks of 
their service and status. At the settlement of Nichoria, accepted as the 
Further Province district center ti-mi-to a-ke-e, a tholos tomb yielded 
gold jewelry, imported blue glass, bronze vessels, and heirloom seal- 
stones of Minoan manufacture (PI. 12. 3). 42 This tomb type marked 
the locations of competing power centers in the Early Mycenaean 
period (Chs. 10, pp. 243, 245-7; I3.PP- 33°~32, 334-5), in what would 
become the Hither Province. We believe these centers were demoted 
when Pylos eclipsed them and created its own state, expanding its influ- 
ence from west to east. At this point the local chiefs would have become 
provincial governors for the Pylos state. The Nichoria tholos is unusu- 
ally late in the series, built only in LH IIIA2, after the construction of 
this type of tomb had declined (Ch. 13, p. 335); its construction likely 
marked the time when the Pylian state expanded across Aigaleon and 
incorporated the Further Province (Fig. 12.2). Another sign of Nicho- 
ria's lowered status is that the rudimentary megaron in use there during 
LH IIIAi was abandoned thereafter; the governor and other town 
leaders gained access to the prestige goods found in the tholos, but lost 
their own seat of power in LH IIIA2. 43 This is the only Mycenaean 
state about which we know enough to trace its development over time. 

Industrial Production 

In the Mycenaean world, the term "industry" implies "organized man- 
ufacture by hand." Production was not mechanized, although with a 
large workforce and the availability of technology, such as molds, the 
palaces were capable of a degree of "mass production." Industries fall 
into two basic categories, depending partly on their location relative 
to the center and partly on the process of manufacture. In general, 
palatial industries concentrated on producing sophisticated objects, dis- 
tinguished by material, by the degree of labor input, or by their com- 
posite nature. Some industries - notably those dealing with textiles, 
bronze, and ceramics — already had deep histories in the Aegean prior 
to the Mycenaean period. The palaces did not interfere with the ceram- 
ics industry, but "captured" others. For industries such as bronze and 
textiles, where expertise already existed throughout palatial territories, 
the palaces controlled production by supporting workers and by mon- 
itoring the quantities of raw material that moved from stage to stage 
until finished products finally ended up in the palaces. Other industries 
involving more exotic materials, or those difficult to monitor (such as 
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the ingredients of perfumed oil: essentially olive oil and various plants), 
were more tightly controlled within the palatial complexes themselves, 
managed by trusted individuals of high status. It is likely that the palaces 
achieved a monopoly in the production of objects using materials new 
to the region, such as glass, manufactured in Mesopotamia and, very 
likely, Egypt, which became available only at the beginning of the Late 
Bronze Age. 

References to craftsmen also emphasize the state administration's 
focus on prestige goods and industries. Like the objects they made, many 
craftsmen were highly specialized — blue glass workers, for example — 
and some moved in elite circles, such as Alxoitas at Pylos, who was a 
"Collector," possibly also a "Follower," and also involved in perfumed 
oil manufacture and ivory working. Some craft workers were called 
"royal," and others dealt with high-echelon goods. Some received land 
in return for their service; others, of lower status, were supported with 
food rations. 44 The palace's command economy allowed resources to 
be directed to secure the services of such specialists, whereas other, 
less specialized craft workers probably divided their time between craft 
production and subsistence farming. 

The Linear B tablets help us to understand intricacies of produc- 
tion not readily accessible from the material remains. Partly due to vari- 
able preservation of documents, partly due to differing practices from 
palace to palace, different phases of industrial operations are attested at 
different centers. At Knossos a number of tablets record the collection 
of aromatic herbs, some destined for the perfume industry; at Pylos the 
process of manufacture is hinted at by tablets allocating ingredients to 
perfumers. 45 The absence of other place-names suggests that this indus- 
try operated at the center itself. Both sites attest the distribution of the 
final product: to deities, in many cases, but also to attendants and to the 
king. 46 Perfumed oil was kept in a distinctive vessel, known in English 
as a stirrup jar because the handle is said to resemble a stirrup (Pis. 
12.4, 15.4); they range in size from containers for individual amounts 
of a liter or less to transport jars that could hold 12—14 liters. These jars 
are among the most widely attested trade items left by the Mycenaeans 
(Ch. 14, pp. 364—5), and Knossos tablet K 700 contains several entries 
totaling at least 1,800 stirrup jars (Ch. 9, p. 220; Fig. 9.3), so it is clear 
that treated oil was of great economic importance. 

For certain assignments the palace supplied craftsmen with raw 
materials collected as contributions from around the state, or in trade; 
the Pylos Jn series, for example, lists smiths (ka-ke-we, khalkewes) with 
and without allotments of bronze. 
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Unfortunately the Linear B Greek term for the metal, khalkos, 
could refer to either copper or bronze, but probably these craftsmen, 
based at various locations around the state's territory, were working 
bronze, possibly recycling scrap, rather than manufacturing the alloy 
from its raw constituents, copper and tin. 47 Most of the attested allot- 
ments were small, on Jn 750 only 1.5 kg per smith. We can imagine 
these individuals as local craft specialists when they were not working 
on palatial assignments. 

Texts from Knossos offer an extraordinarily clear understanding 
of the production, at least partly for export, of elaborate woolen textiles 
under palatial control. By chance, the various stages of this "industry" 
are well documented and have been elucidated by John Killen in a series 
of important articles. 4 " 8 Sheep were kept at a number of places around 
Crete, some under direct control of the center, others in the charge 
of the named individuals called "Collectors" (above, p. 294; below, 
pp. 313—14). A series of 600 censuses of individual flocks, all by the 
same scribe, list quantities of male and female sheep at thirty places in 
east-central, central, and west-central Crete. Wethers (castrated males) 
predominate, because they yield the most wool; some sheep are differ- 
entiated as "old," "yearlings," or simply "missing/ owed." Flock totals 
are typically round numbers (often 100, 150, or 200); when complete, 
these records (the Da— Dg series) must have monitored about 100,000 
sheep. The center made sure flocks stayed at full strength and set targets 
of wool production for each of them, represented in records of shear- 
ing (Dk) and lambing (Dl). 49 The shortfalls among the Da— Dg records 
are greater than we would expect from natural wastage, implying the 
removal of animals, probably for local consumption. 50 It seems, there- 
fore, that, rather than being directly owned by the palace and managed 
by local shepherds, in fact the animals were locally owned and managed, 
and the palace merely claimed the wool on round numbers of animals. 
A further implication is that the palatial authorities at Knossos had taken 
over a preexisting system of flock management, in order to acquire raw 
material (wool) for transformation into value-added finished products 
for redistribution and exchange. 

The wool was collected and allocated to textile workers assigned 
to weave specific kinds of cloth. 51 One scribe (Hand 103), for example, 
noted the production targets for several types and the amount of wool 
needed to meet them, as well as the rations required to support the 
female work groups. Some of these groups, like some of the flocks, 
were under the control or ownership of a "Collector," whereas others 
were spread throughout the area of Knossos' control, mostly central and 
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west-central Crete, with a few in the west, around modern Chania. 
Hand 103 also followed the production o£te-pa cloth (probably a heavy 
coverlet), recording the allotments of wool to workers and delivery 
of the finished product. A different scribe (Hand 116) took over the 
monitoring of another kind of cloth, which received extra decora- 
tive treatment before coming into the palace. 52 The records describe its 
appearance ("red," "with white fringes," etc.) and occasionally its desti- 
nation: "for the Followers," or xenwia, "for foreigners" (above, p. 298). 53 
The Knossos textile industry in the mid-fourteenth century bce 
was fairly decentralized; though overseen by the center, work took 
place at a number of different locations, and it has been estimated that 
the industry employed over 1,000 fully dependent women as textile 
manufacturers. 54 Our evidence from Pylos, over a century later, reveals a 
more centralized operation. We lack the production targets, allocations 
of materials, and most of the storage records available for Knossos. 
What Pylos fills in, though, is how the work force was maintained. 
The Aa, Ab, and Ad records document numerous groups of women, 
totaling about 750, engaged in the menial task of cloth production; 
some of the ethnic adjectives used to identify them imply an origin 
in the eastern Aegean or the western Anatolian coast, so they or their 
ancestors may have been immigrants or captives from these regions. 55 
Some groups were stationed at a handful of subsidiary towns, but around 
50% were located at Pylos itself. These women and their children 
received monthly rations; Fg 253 lists an annual (?) total of ca. 18,500 
liters of wheat, and the same amount of figs. Although not necessarily 
slaves, these workers appear to have been fully dependent on the palace. 
As their children grew up, daughters stayed with the mothers, whereas 
sons moved on to join groups of male workers. 56 

Beyond the Evidence 

It bears repeating that the Linear B texts take the perspective of a cen- 
tral authority and document primarily those activities in which the 
center had a major stake (above, p. 292). That being so, some gaps in 
the written records are surprising. Military personnel records are rare; 
troop strengths, rations, and movements are largely absent, though sev- 
eral Pylos texts refer to rowers, and one set monitors groups of men 
deployed as coast-watchers. It is not clear, though, whether these were 
military groups, or whether their activity was normal or exceptional. 
Another surprising omission is explicit mention of trade or exchange 
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(Ch. 14, p. 363). 57 Our only direct evidence of a commodity being 
moved from one center to another is within the Mycenaean world: a 
text found at Mycenae records a type of cloth destined for Thebes 
(te-qa-de, Theg w ansde), presumably Boeotian Thebes. 58 Two Pylos texts 
appear to record disbursements of commodities to individuals as pay- 
ment for alum, but this may be a local transaction. 59 Finally there are 
the references, on just four documents in the Knossos Ld(i) series, to 
xenwia cloth, which may mean cloth "for export" (above, pp. 298, 306). 
Because we now possess over 5,000 Linear B documents, spread over at 
least seven sites, the paucity of explicit references to exchange is unlikely 
to be attributable simply to accidents of preservation. It is possible that 
such activities were seasonal, or irregular, occurrences that happened 
at a time of year other than that covered by the short-lived documents 
preserved, and that the relevant records were of such temporary value 
that they were not archived. 60 If important, information about trade 
could have been transferred to another medium such as parchment for 
long-term storage. Alternatively, recording may have taken place at the 
ports of entry, perhaps on wooden tablets, such as that preserved on the 
Uluburun shipwreck (Ch. 14, p. 364). Because Mycenaean states were 
autonomous and the texts show almost no sign of interaction among 
them, it is less likely that exchange was funneled through a single center, 
such as Mycenae. 

It is understandable that the mundane trappings of daily life are also 
missing from our documents: scholars have recognized for some time 
that the palaces did not control the entire economy, even allowing for 
the incomplete preservation of the documents from any one center. 61 
For example, palaces apparently took no direct interest in the process of 
ceramic production, although they consumed ceramics in large quan- 
tities, as attested by documents (Knossos K 700, Fig. 9.3; K 778) and in 
excavations. 62 It is likely that ceramics were acquired from "attached" 
specialists who worked mostly or exclusively for the center, such as 
the "royal" potter whose land-holdings are documented on Pylos Eo 
371. Some other finished products may have been "bought in" when 
needed, such as the nets implied in a payment (o-no) to "net worker(s)" 
in Pylos Un 1322. Other objects common in the archaeological record, 
such as chipped or ground stone, fish hooks and so on appear to be 
absent from the texts. 

A similar picture exists for agricultural production: although 
botanical remains have rarely been systematically recovered and studied 
on prehistoric Aegean sites, those that have been represent a broader 
range of cereals than the two types attested in the documents, wheat and 
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barley. Seeds of legumes such as beans and lentils are quite commonly 
found, but are apparently absent from the texts. 63 Further, although 
there are references in the documents to large amounts of agricultural 
produce (notably the 10,000 + units of grain, around 775 tons, attested 
on Knossos F(2) 852, apparently from a "harvest" [a-ma]), 6 * these are 
most unlikely to represent the total production of the regions in which 
palaces stood. Staple foodstuffs were, it seems, of interest to the palaces 
only in the context of production, as rations for workers. Other tra- 
ditional Mediterranean agricultural products — wine and olive oil — 
were recorded more extensively because they belonged within the elite 
sphere and, in the latter case, were probably not for consumption as a 
foodstuff, but as an elite exchange item in the form of perfumed oil. 

Recent advances in regional studies carried out in Greece have 
increased our appreciation of the numbers and distribution of lower- 
level, particularly rural sites, but until very recently these have been 
passed over by excavators, in favor of more exciting (and lucrative) 
palaces and tombs (Ch. 1, p. 8). 65 Until we have better data for lower- 
echelon sites, we will not be able to understand the lives of everyday 
inhabitants of Mycenaean Greece, or to set nonpalatial activities against 
the picture presented by the palatial documents. In the Pylos texts, 
only a few individuals are given names or titles. The majority appear in 
groups, sometimes simply recorded either by ethnic titles, such as the 
textile women on the Aa, Ab, and Ad tablets at Pylos, or against the 
logogram for MAN or WOMAN. They are just a portion of the state's 
possible population of 50,000, and though we know some of the work 
they did, we have no clear idea of where they spent their lives, under 
what conditions, and what else they did when not carrying out tasks for 
the palatial authorities. Women appear only as workers, or as religious 
personnel; they are absent from the ranks of the central administration. 
We know little about families, though the Pylos textile women were 
caring for their younger children, and the parents of dependent workers 
are occasionally mentioned. For a variety of reasons, then, the picture 
sketched here of Mycenaean states is a partial one, and pertains largely 
to the lives of elite members of society. A history of the Mycenaean 
"man in the street" is, as yet, some way off. 
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plate ii. 4. The throne podium from the Tiryns megaron (NM 1737+1743). 
Courtesy of the National Archaeological Museum, Athens. 
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plate 12. i. Mount Aigaleon from the Pylos palace. Photo by Cynthia Shelmer- 
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plate 12.2. Linear B tablets from Pylos (PY Ma 124, Ma 123). Courtesy of the 
Program in Aegean Scripts and Prehistory, The University of Texas at Austin, and 
The Department of Classics, University of Cincinnati. 
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plate 12.3 Bronzes from the Nichoria tholos tomb. Photograph by Cynthia 
Shelmerdine. 




plate 12.4. Two stirrup jars from Thebes, LH IIIA-B. The one on the left may 
be a Cretan import; the inscription on it mentions a site in western Crete. K. 
Demakopoulou, ed., The Mycenaean World: Five Centuries of Early Greek Culture 
1600-1100 BC. Athens: Greek Ministry of Culture 1988, 207. Courtesy of Katie 
Demakopoulou. 
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plate 15.4. Close-style stirrup jar from Mycenae, LH IIIC Middle. A. Furtwangler 
and G. Loeschke, Mykenische Vasen: Vorhellenische Thongefasse aus dem Gebiete des 
Mittelmeers. Berlin: Asher 1886, no. 393. 
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